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REQUITAL OF FAVORS. 

The following notices of our labors, which ap- 
peared weeks ago, one in the New Genesee Far- 
mer, edited by Messrs. Thomas & Bateham, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; the other in the Cultivator, edited by 
Messrs, Gaylord & Tucker, Albany, N, Y., deserve 
our thanks. We have no disposition to deny that 
these unexpected kind words, volunteered by stran- 
vers to us, were received with sincere pleasure.— 
The unsolicited approbation of these competent 
judges, themselves most useful laborers in the same 
cause with us—suci approbation is welcome and 
cheering. ‘Those who have thus befriended us, 
need not similar offices at our hands: their own 
works have been long enough before the public to 
establish their characters as editors of agricultural 
papers. Wehave no thought that they poured 
molasses upon our head, hoping to induce us to 
spread honey upon theirs; and therefore omitting 
at present to speak such praises as the heart might 
honestly utter, we repeat our thanks—zive to the 
gentlemen our best wishes—and tender to them 
any services it may be in our power to render.— 
Ep. N, E. F. 

«Tur New Eneranp Farmer.—We mentioned 
some months since, that Atnen Putnam had as- 
sumed the editorship of this old and respectable 
paper; but as it had failed reaching us for some 
weeks previous, we could not speak of the effects 
of the change. Since then, however, it has arriy- 
ed regularly, and we ought before now to have 
stated that Mr Putnam’s administration has, in our 
opinion, wrought a decided improvement in its 
character. The following article on Haymaking 
is a fair specimen of the genuine farmer style of 
Mr P. We thank him for saving us the trouble of 
writing an article on that subject for our readers. 
—.Vew Genesee Farmer. 


“New Enecanp Farmer.—This sterling and 
always valuable agricultural periodical, has just en- 
tered upon its twentieth year; being, with the ex- 
ception of the American Farmer at Baltimore, the 
oldest of the American agricultural journals. Un- 
der the supervision of its present able editor, the 
Rev. Allen Putnam, the Farmer is sure to lose 
none of the high character it las long and deser- 
vedly sustained, as the leading agricultural journal 
of New England. A complete copy of the New 
England Farmer, is the best histery of American 
agriculture, (particularly in the Northern States,) 
for the last twenty years, any where extant. If 
any proof were needed of the deep hold which ag- 
ricultural improvement has taken on the public 
mind, and the rapid advance which the demand for 
agricultural intelligence is making, we have only 
to look back for a few years and compare the Amer- 
ican Farmer and the New England Farmer, strug- 
gling for a doubtful existence, with the liberal pat- 
ronage and extensive circulation which not only 
these, but a multitude of other papers devoted to 
the same great object, re now receiving in this 
country. Success, we say, to the agricultural 








NEW ENGLAND POUDRETTE COMPANY. 

Under the head of Boston Poudrette, we several 
months ago mentioned that a Mr Rowell, of Lynn, 
was making eilorts to get up a company for the 
purpose of manufacturing poudrette in this vicini- 
ty. His efforts have been suecessful, or so far 


successful that a company has been formed, its offi- | 


cers are chosen, land has been obtained, the build- 
ing is in the process of erection, and the work of 
manufacture will probably be commenced early 
next month. 

It is the purpose of those concerned in this ope- 
ration, to proceed in a very economical way, and 
incur no very heavy expenses previous to their first 
trials. The business is mostly in the hands of en- 
terprising and successful farmers in this vicinity, 
who have long been accustomed to use much of the 
raw materiel on their own lands. They become 
stockholders, and with their own teams carry the 
ingredients to the manufactory. It is calculated, 
and the ground has been gone over many times, 
that the company will be able with a capital of 
four or five thousand dollars, to make all the prepa- 
ration needed for the manufacture of nearly one 
hundred bushels per day, All the stock which it 
is at present thought needful to invest, excepting 
about ten shares of 8100 each, has been taken up; 
and those ten shares will be sold to those who first 
apply for them at the Agricultural Warehouse 
(Messrs. Joseph Breck & Co.) The funds are to 
be paid in on or before the 10th day of next month, 

It is not our design to lead men into investments 
which may prove unfavorable, and we refrain from 
any advice or urging in the present case. Our on- 
ly remark is, that after looking at the matter for 
months, and making as thorough inquiries as tole- 
rably favorable opportunities have allowed, we 
have become a subscriber, and risk a part of our 
own limited means upou the fate of the trial. Oth- 
ers, shrewder than we have any claims to be, have 
done the same. 

Stockholders may take the article at the market 
price (probably in preference to others,) or can take 
their dividends in cash, at their option. 

Edward Chamberlain, Jr., of the firm of Joseph 
Breck & Co., is Secretary of the Board of seven 
Trustees, and Allen Putnam is Treasurer, Infor- 
mation can be obtained from either of us at Messrs. 
Breek & Co,’s.—Ep. 





THE WESTERN FARMER AND GARDEN. 
ER’S ALMANAC, FOR 1842. 


BY THOMAS AFFLECK, CINCINNATI, 


This is an uncommonly valuable production of 
its kind. The quantity of agricultural information 
contained in it is unusually large, and the descrip- 
tions of pleasant scenes in rural life, add to its spi- 
rit and interest. 

The following is extracted from the author’s 
Chapter on Hogs: 


at this time, we shall devote a chapter to a sketch 
descriptive of those breeds in which the most inte- 
| reat is felt. 

Let us see first what constitutes a good hog.— 


| The head—thouch it 


| 
' 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


is certainly preferable that 

this should be short, handsome and sprightly, with 
| thin, sinall, pointed and pendulous ears ; yet good 
j hogs may have a long and somewhat coarse head, 
witha heavy, flopped ear. The jowl should not 
| be too heavy—the flesh of that part is coarse and 
| of little value; and moreover, it denotes a too creat 
aptitude to fatten, frequently to the serious injury 
jof the breeding qualities. The neck short, and 
| not too heavy, fitting well on to the shoulder; the 
shoulder not quite as high as the loin, thick and of 
good substance, rounding well out: the constita- 
| ion is generally in proportion to the capaciousness 
of the breastand loin. The brisket coming well 
jdown, andthe distance between the fore legs as 
et as possible. The back broad and straight, 
jand rather slightly arched than otherwise, and par- 
ticularly no sinking immediately behind the should- 
jer, ‘The ribs wellarched, forming a good barrel, 
and supporting the belly well. The loin, as be- 
fore remarked, wide and full, with the ribs coming 
well back. The rump rounding off evenly, the 
tail well set on, tapering and thinly haired, except 
the tuft, which may be heavy; in some breeds the 
tail is curled The ham must 
be of good size, round and plump, and swelling out 
so as to come inaline with the shoulder: such a 
formed ham will weigh well to its size. ‘The hips 
wide spread, and the twist coming well down; the 
flank deep and full; the belly roomy, but not com- 
ing too near the ground. ‘The legs straight and 
fine in the bone; the muscles heavy, particularly 
in the thigh and arm; the hock pointed; the pas- 
tern joints firm and strong, not resting the dew-claws 
on the ground, so that the animal has a bold and 
erect footing ; a thick, fleshy leg will not carry a 
heavy hog to a distant market. The skin thick, 
but tender and gelatinous, and easily masticated, 
even in the shape of roasted crackling; soft, and 
handling well, and free from eruption. ‘The hair, 
smooth and soft, no bristle on the neck, shoulder 
or back. It has been observed, even by some of 
the oldest writers that ‘smooth, soft haired hogs 
are most suitable for warm climates.’ 

Though the above described form and qualities 
are those that in our view constitute the best hog, 
yet, like all other kinds of farm stock, they should 
ina measure be adapted to the climate, situation 
with reference to market, nature of the keep, and 
the circumstances and management of the farm.” 


like a corkscrew. 





BONE MANURE. 

We have recently looked over a Treatise on Ma- 
nures by C. W. Johnson, Esq., of England. The 
work contains a long chapter upon crushed bones 
as fertilizers. The facts stated seem to prove that 
no more profitable application to the soil than this 
can be made, where turnips or clover is the crop. 
Hon. Capt. Ogilvy, of Airlie, says :— 
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“[n 1828, eight acres were sown with turnip, 
solely with bone dust; the soil,a light sandy loam ; 
the subsoil, gravel and sand, coming w some places 
nearly to the surface, which is very irregular, but 
in general has a south exposure, ‘This field had 
been broken up with a crop of oats in 1827, after 
having been depastured six years, principally by 
The quantity of bone dust applied was 20 
bushels per acre, and cost 2s, 6d. per bushel, or 21. 
10s. per acre. ‘The turnip crop was so heavy that, 
notwithstanding the very light nature of the soil, it 
was judged advisable to pull one third for the feed- 
ing cattle, two drills pulled, and four left to be eat- 
en on the ground by sheep. 
1820, these eight acres were sown with barley and 
grass seeds; and the produce was 57 bolls 1 bush- 
el, or 7 bolls 1 bushel nearly peracre, of grair equal 
in quality to the bestin the Dundee market, both 
in weight and color, Next year, a fair crop of 
hay for that description of land, was cut, about 150 
stones an acre; and though [am now convinced 
that the field should rather have been depastured 
the first year, yet the pasture was better than it 
had ever been known before, for the two following 
seasons, 1531 and 1832. It is worthy of re:aark, 
as a proof of the efficacy of the bone manure, that 
in a small angle of this field, in which | had_per- 
mitted a cottager to plant potatoes, well dunged, 
and which, after their removal, was included in one 
of the flakings of sheep, and had (one might have 
supposed) thereby had at least equal advantage 
with the adjacent bone dust turnip land, both the 
barley and grass crops were evidently inferior, and 
this continued to be observable until the field was 
again plowed up. A very bulky crop of oats has 
been reaped this season, probably upwards of eight 
bolls per acre, but no part of it is yet threshed.” 


The Black Grub and Caterpillars. 


An opinion has been sometimes entertained that 
the black grub or caterpillar, which has for the last 
two or three years been so destructive of the tur- 
nip crop, has been introduced in the bones import- 
ed from abroad for manure ; and many equally idle 
and learned papers have appeared, to warn the far- 
mer of the dangers he was incurring by their use. 
A more absurd supposition, perhaps, was never en- 
tertained ; for, saying nothing of the total absence 
of every thing like proof of a single black grub 
being discovered in an imported bone, all the accu- 
rate experiments and long experience of those who 
have used bones, render the supposition laughable. 

In the numerous experiments at which I have 
assisted, it has been always found that the black 
grub appeared equally numerous among the boned 
and unboned turnips; that in those portions of the 
field, or in the entire field, where bones were drill- 
ed with the turnips, the grubs were not more nu- 
merous than on those lands which were manured 
with common manure, or driJled without any ma- 
nure at all. 

Again, the very habits of this black grub betray 
the fact that he is not of animal origin; he lives, 
he feeds upon, he is composed of vegetable matter, 
The farmer well knows that the grub or caterpillar 
which is bred on a cabbage or turnip, cannot sus- 
tain life, nay cannot eat animal matters; it would 
perish if placed on the most dainty bone. And on 
the contrary, if a grub bred ina bone, is placed, 
however cautiously or skilfully, on a turnip or cab- 
bage, he dies of absolute starvation, for vegetable 
matters are not fuod for him; hia habits, his very 
nature, make him revolt from the novel food pre- 
sented to him 


slieep. 


| And again—if he is really imported from Belgi- 
,um inthe bones, he must bea regular salamander ; 
‘for it has been clearly established that the turnip 
‘fields which are manured with the refuse boiled 
‘bones of the size and cart grease makers, have 
‘been just as much covered with the black cater- 
‘pillars as those which have been manured with 
fresh bones. He can live, therefore, even in boiling 
hot water. Or if he come in the shape of caterpil- 
| lar eggs, then the believers in this absurd doctrine 
|must be convinced that caterpillar eggs can be 
hatched even after they have been boiled for hours 
in a temperature of 212°. 


The following year, | 


| The White Clover Seed. 


| But grubs and black caterpillars are not the first 
\living substances which lave been supposed to 
have been imported in the foreign bones. Thus 
the Nottingham and Lincolnshire farmers, many 
years since, found that by the use of bones, the 
growth of white clover was surprisingly encourag- 
ed; and that, in fact, wherever a load of crushed 
bones was spread, that in that place the clover 
sprung up as if by magic. “ They appeared,” says 
his Grace the Duke of Portland, in a letter with 
| which he honored me in February, 1836, “so much 
| to encourage the growth of white clover, that I had 
almost formed the opinion that it was superfluous to 
sow the seed.” The honest farmers of that fine 
district, naturally had many a learned cogitation 
upon this strange yet regular appearance of the 
white clover, wherever bones were applied; but 
then they recollected that the bones came from the 
very land of fine white clover seed; and that the 
seed must, therefore, as a natural consequence, 
come hid in the bones. The Lancasterian and 
Cheshire farmers, however, did not fall into this 
mistake, since they found that the white clover 
sprung up just as copiously after the use of the 
boiled bones, as upon the lands manured with those 
in a fresh or green state. 

The chemical explanation will occur to every 
scientific farmer. The white clover abounds in 
phosphate of lime; it cannot, therefore, grow vigo- 
rously in soils which do not contain it. Bones 
supply this necessary food or constituent; and ena- 
ble the white clover to contend successfully in the 
turf with other and coarser grasses, and finally ex- 
tirpate them. There are few soils in England 
which do not contain the seeds of this plant; it 
has been noticed to spring up in the most unlikely 
situations, even in London, after a fire; and for 
precisely the same reason—the aslies: of wood 
abound in phosphate of lime. 





Crushed Bones on Grass Lands. 


The application of bones to grass lands, is very 
common in Cheshire and Lancashire. I have al- 
ready noticed its effect in the production of white 
clover, a phenomenon well known to the farmers in 
the neighborhood of Manchester, who are also fully 
aware of the very considerably increased produce 
of their grass lands by the application of the refuse 
bones of the size makers. The quantity which 
they employ is very large, varying from fortyfive 
to eighty bushels per acre. The result, however, 
is fully commensurate with the outlay, far they cal- 
culate that the produce of their grass fields is near- 
ly doubled by the application. 

I cannot give a better account of its application 
for grass, than that very kindly communicated to 
me in March, 1836, by Dr. Stanley, the present 
Bishop of Norwich. 








* Bone dust has been used in Cheshire,” said his 
lordship, “as a manure, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, for the last seven years, but partially fora 
much longer period. Formerly it was laid on pas- 
ture ground only, and in large quantities, and in 
large pieces, which rendered it very expensive, and 
the advantage comparatively slow; but some pas- 
tures that were bone-dusted twenty years ago, now 
show almost to a yard where this manure was ap- 
plied. 

Bones are now used on every description of soil 
in this county, with the best results, provided the 
wet sands are first effectually drained. Some 
thousands of tons are annually consumed, and the 
demand is daily increasing. The quantity per 
statute acre varies; but the average may be, on 
pasture, from 30 to 40 cwt. of Manchester or cal- 
cined bone, or 20 cwt. of raw or ground bones to 
the statute acre. For turnips, from 20 to 30 cwt. 
of calcined bones. Of oats or barley (of this lat- 
ter, however, the quantity grown in Cheshire is 
very trifling,) with clover and grass seeds, 20 to 
30 cwt. weight of calcined bones, or I ton of raw 
or ground bones. Pasture ground should be well 
scarified or harrowed previous to sowing the bones, 
and immediately afterward rolled with a heavy rol- 
ler, for turnips. ‘The bones should be pounded, 
or ground very small, and drilled in with the seed. 
With spring corn rolled in with clover and seeds, 
it should be here remarked, that raw bones particu- 
larly should be allowed to remain for some days in 
heaps, to ferment, before they are applied. They 
have been used for potatoes; but experienced per- 
sons say they prefer dung. I am also informed, 
though my informant states his observations to be 
limited, that on old meadows the result has not 
been found to be so satisfactory as on pastures.— 
On clover, bones have a most extraordinary effect. 
On old pastures that have been boned, although 
previously the clover was not to be seen, luxuriant 
crops have svon shown themselves. The best 
proof, indeed, of their beneficial effect, is the fact 
that the farmers, six years ago, in this immediate 
neighborhood, had so strong a prejudice against 
bones that it was with some difficulty they were in- 
duced to use them, although given by way of re- 
duction of rent; but for the last three years, they 
have been most anxious to obtain them, and are 
now quite willing to be at half the expense. The 
rents have latterly well paid, and there is good 
reason for believing that it is in great measure ow- 
ing to the advantage they are deriving from the 
boned land. On some estates in the county, the 
proprietors have boned a considerable quantity of 
the pasture land, the tenants willingly agreeing to 
pay, as an increased rent, from 8 to 10 per cent. on 
the cost of bones. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the most advantageons sort of bones 
for use, some preferring the dust to the ground 
bones. The dust or calcined bones, are 3I. per 
ton, and the ground bones 7/. per ton. For tur- 
nips, the dust is generally preferred, as being more 
immediate in its effects. Ona very poor peat soil, 
about 35 cwt. of bone dust was applied to a statute 
acre for Swedish turnips. The crop was a fair 
average one. ‘The turnips were carted off, and 
the ground sown with wheat, which produced near 
25 measures (of 75 lbs. per measure) to the statute 
acre, Oats succeeded with seed, principally red 
clover, a most excellent crop of oats ensuing. The 
clover, also, proved a very heavy, full crop, and 
was mown twice. No manure was applied for this 
course, except the first set of bones for the turnips. 
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Tbe remainder of the field, of exactly the same de- 
scription of soil, was well manured with farm.yard | 
dung, for potatoes, mangel wurtzel, and vetches, to 

be used for soiling. This was then sown with 

wheat ; but being first well set over with a compost | 
of lime and soil, the wheat plant on this part during | 
winter and spring, looked much better than the | 


crop; but the difference in favor of the bones was | 
not much, Oats succeeded here, also, with seeds, | 
but the oat crop did not prove half so productive 
any where as on the part boned; and the clover | 
was still more inferior, and mowed only once, the | 
second crop not being considered worth mowing, 
while the part boned, along side of it, was as much: | 


as could be well mown.” 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


In looking over my returns, 1 was struck with 
the remark ofa man of much practical wisdom, and | 
one of the best farmers in the Commonwealth. He | 
says “that a farmer should produce upon his farm | 
all those supplies for his family which the farm 
can be made to yield.” In his case, this is done | 
within doors and without ; for there the spleiling | 
wheel has not forgotten to turn round, nor the | 
shuttle to speed its flight. In this cottage, whose | 
neat and beautiful arrangements cannot be sur- 
passed, the clothing, the bedding, and the carpet- | 
ing were all the product of their own fields and | 
flocks. I shall not soon forget the unpretending | 
and hearty hospitality of these enviable dwellings. | 
I have slept many atime undera silken canopy, | 
and trodden many a carpet as soft as the pride of | 
eastern luxury could make it; but never with any | 
thing like the sentiment of honest pride and inde- | 
pendence with which I saw here the floors spread 
with carpets made from their own flocks, which for 
fineness und beauty the foot of a princess need not 
disdain; and on a cold night slept in woollen sheets | 
from their own looms, as soft as the shawls of Cash- | 
mere; and wiped my face with towels spun with | 
their own hands from their own flax, of a whiteness | 
as transparent and delicate asthe drifted snow. In 
such beautiful examples of domestic management, | 
it is delightful to see with how limited means the | 
best comforts and luxuries of life may be purchas- | 
ed. Nor were these instances few. The county | 
of Berkshire abounds with examples of this domes- | 
tic comfort and independence. Much to be re- | 
gretted will be the change which has already in- | 
vaded many parts of the State, when under the, 
pretence of superior cheapness, these household | 
fabrics shall give place to the more showy but) 
flimsy products of foreign industry ; and the healthy | 


exercise of domestic labor and household cares | 
shal] be deemed degrading in our wives and daugh- | 
ters, and exchanged for the idleness and frivolities 


of pride and luxury. 


| 


I agree entirely in the sentiment above express- 
ed, that every farmer should, as far as possible, | 
supply the wants of his family from his own farm. 
He should supply himself with bread, meat, vegeta- 
bles, milk, butter, cheese and clothing, as far as | 
his farm can be made to do it. He can almost al- 
ways do it at a less expense than he can purchase 
these supplies. The labor requisite for this pur- 
pose may often be given at times when it would 
not otherwise be occupied ; and by hands for which 
there might otherwise be no employment. The 
sentiment of self-respect and self-dependance in- 
spired by such a course, is a great gain. The sat- 
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isfaction of eating bread raised by one’s own labor 
is not small; and various and important moral in- 
fluences, which I shal] not now discuss, render it 
altogether desirable; though in some cases the 


same amount of labor consumed in their produc-! 


tion, if applied in other ways, would purchase a 
larger amount of the same supplies. 


might seem, however, in some cases, to be a pecu- 
niary loss, it is always in the end a mural gain, 
with which the pecuniary loss is not to be put in 
competition.—Colman’s Survsy. 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 


HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 


Sowing wheat is the most important operation to 
most farmers during this month (Sept.) It is a 


| matter of some consequence whether the cultivator | 


obtains ten or thirty bushels at next harvest. 


Let the business then be done right. Above 
all, do not sow after wheat of this year. Many of 


the missing crops this season resulted from this 
practice. 

Plow deep at least once, where the soil will ad- 
mit of it. If subsoil plowing cannot be practiced, 
come as near to it as you can. A large portion 
of the subsoil of W 


mixing it with the rest of the soil, is one of the 
very best waysof applyingthis manure. Indepen- 
dently of this, deep plowing is very useful. 

Plow evenly and turn narrow furrows. 
the only way to do the right thing. 


This is 


Get the best seed you can find in all the country, ! 


even if it does cost a little more. Let your seed 
be as clean as possible, as it is exceedingly foolish 


{to take such pains to plow and prepare your fine | 


Jand for wheat, and then go and sow cockle, chess, 
and such wretched stuff for a crop. 

Lastly, plow in your wheat witha light plow, 
leaving it rough just as the plow leaves it. At 
least try the practice. We have known it to suc- 
ceed admirably. And do not forget the well clean- 


wanted. 

Cut up corn this month as soon as it becomes 
hard, that the fodder may be well saved. The ri- 
pening process will be fully complete by the nour- 
ishment afterwards derived from the stalks. 
mutilate corn by topping it. 

Let your hogs begin to have the dropping ap- 
ples from the orchard, and they will fatten rapidly. 

Never feed unground grain of any kind, to hogs. 
Let your swill or hog porridge be fermented, if you 
cannot boil it—to do which you must have two 
swill tubs or barrels, feeding from one while the 
other is fermenting. But extensive hog farmers 
should always boil the food. 

Keep every thing in first rate order—cattle in 
good keeping and fine condition—horses lively, and 
not over-worked nor under-fed—caives fat and 
growing, so that they may winter well—and every 
thing else in equal style—and finally, pursue the 
maxim of the distinguished classical American 
statesman—* Be sure you’re right, then GO 
AHEAD.” 





Our wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and al- 
ways a temptation to others. 





All infallible receipts for the cure of diseases, 
are infallible nonsense. 


Though the! 
voned part of the field, but did not prove so good a | supply of our own great wants from our own farms, | 


estern New York, as well as of 
| other places, contains a portion of marl (lime,) and |, 


Never | 


FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 
| An intelligent and successful wool-grower in- 


| forms us of the method by which he entirely pre- 
| vents the inroads of this disease. 


| 


| It is known that the sheep, when removed from 
{its native mountains and rocks, to the soft and luxu- 
riant pastures, no longer has its hoofs worn away 
as ina state of nature, by which as they grow they 
| are preserved fresh and sound; but the outer part, 
| which is naturally intended to support the weight 
of the animal, grows out of all bounds, until it laps 
| more or less over the sole, and retains the accumu- 
| lated earth and filth which collects within. 
| this the disease originates. 
' 


From 


According to our informant, by repeatedly par- 
_ing off this crest of the hoof, as often as necessary, 
| the disease is effectually prevented. Where it has 
already made progress, something more is neces- 
| Sary, as the application of turpentine, or tar, with 

cauterization, the disease being very similar in na- 
ture to the “foul in the foot” in cattle, which is 
| successfully treated by rubbing a hot iron rod with 
tar between the hoofs. Althongh it had made such 
| progress in the flocks of our informant, as to cause 
‘indirectly the loss of several hundred sheep, yet he 
| succeeded after a year or two of careful attention, 
| in removing it entirely. 

| He thinks it rarely reaches that degree of ma- 
,lignaney described by European writers, by whom 
it is represented to become contagious, and occa- 
sion directly the destruction of the animal; or at 
| least that several years would be required to pro- 
duce such a result; death appearing here to be 
| caused by the severity of winter operating on weak - 
,ened and emaciated animals affected by the dis- 
| ease.— Genesee Far. 


| 


LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 
A very interesting paper was recently read be- 
| fore the members of the Lyceum of Natural Histo- 
ry in New York, by Wm. Partridge, Esq., on the 
proper application of lime to agricultural purposes. 
Mr Partridge maintains that the common practice 


(ed surface furrows for draining, where they are of burning lime before using it on land, is founded 


| in error, and that the limestone ought to be ground 
|instead of burned. Mr Partridge says that in 
, burning the stone, two materials essential to agri- 
; cultural productiyeness are driven off, namely: its 
water and carbonate gas; and he ascribes to this 
circumstance the fact, that during the first year the 
good effects of the lime are not observable. He 
adds, that as the lime returns gradually to its for- 
mer state of carbonated hydrate, its fertilizing pro- 
perties are evolved. Mr Partridge adduces some 
facts, which seem strongly to favor his theory. An 
experimental trial of the plan would be desirable 
in this country. 





Corn Cob Feed.—The best way to dispose of 
cobs, is of course to grindthem withthe corn. But 
we observe two substitutes which have been suc. 
cessfilly made use of. One is to soak the cobs 
in a half hogshead of brine, when the cattle eager- 
ly thrust in their noses and devour them. ‘The 
other, and better way, is to boil them. One far- 
mer says he would as soon throw away his fodder 
as his cobs,—Genesee Far. 


If he could only enjoy himself in proportion to his 
means, what a happy old fellow John Jacob Astor 
would be. His income is over $4,000 a day. 
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PUMICE OF APPLES AS A,MANURE. 

Pumice, or the puip of apples from the cider- 
press, may be made a good manure for corn or 
grass, by being worked up by hogs. In its crude 
state itis of no value in agriculture, as it contains 
too Jarge a portion of acid to fertilize; but worked 
by hogs and incorporated and compounded with the 
rich manure, which swine deposit among it, it be- 
comes a rich fertilizer, and answers a valuable pur- 
pose to put into the hills of Indian corn, or to 
spread on grass ground. 

Itis well known to farmers, that our old lands, 
worn down by tillage, require to be annually re- 
cruited by manure. 


jnto roads or rivers, as useless, persuaded that find- 
ing the value of it, they will not suffer it to be lost. 

‘For many years past, I have hauled several loads 
of pumice from a néighboring cider-mill into my 
hog’s-yard, in autumn, sometimes adding the sward 
or top of the ground taken from the sides of roads, 
The pumice made from early cider, will be good 
dressing for corn the following spring. After the 
yard is cleared at that season, | cart in a supply 
for the summer, and in the fall it may be carried 
into the field and the yard be again replenished 
from the cider-mill. It is best to take it from the 
presses, as soon as the pressing is finished, and be- 
fore fermentation begins, as the hogs will then 
greedily eat the pulp of sweet apples, and the 
seeds; the viscous quality of the latter, affords con- 
siderable nourishment. 

As hogs are most fond of corn, it is proper that 
those voracious animals should perforin some part 
of the labor necessary to produce it. Let farmers 
set their hogs at this work, and they will manufac- 
ture an article of no value in its simple state, into 
profitable manure ; and some thousands of bushels 
of corn will be added annually to the stock of grain 
raised in the New England States.—E£liol’s Essays 
on Field Husbandry. 

SALTING MILK. 

‘To prevent that rancid, nauseous flavor, which 
is too often prevalent in cheeses, even when made 
of the richest milk, and which otherwise would be 
delicious, salt the milk as soonas it is taken from 
the cows. I mean the evening’s milk, which is 
kept in pans during the night, in order to be mixed 
with the new morning’s milk. ‘The quantity of 
salt used on this occasion, is about a tablespoonful 
to each gallon of milk, and is generally sprinkled 
on the bottom of the pan, and the milk poured up- 
on the salt, and they soon become incorporated.— 
This early salting has enabled many dairy-women, 
whose cheese was before always hoven and detest- 
ably rank, now to produce excellent well flavored 
cheese, and on farms that had been pronounced to- 
tally unfit for the dairy system. ‘To this small por- 
tion of salt, various good effects are attributed by 
those who use it; they say it prevents the milk 
from souring, in the huttest nights; that it encoura- 
ges coagulation, and very much promotes the sepa- 
ration of the curd from the whey, which is a great 
saving. All dairywomen ought also to know, that 
jt is a false idea and a loss instead of a gain to the 
proprietor, to rob cheese of a single particle of 
butter; and for these two reasons—because a pint 
of cream will produce more than treble the quanti- 
ty of curd that a pint of skimmed milk will give; 
and because a cheese, with al] the butter left in it, 
will lose very little of its weight by keeping, 
whereas that from which the butter has been ava- 
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riciously taken, will lose one third of its original 
weight in twelve months.— Ibid. 
RECEIPT FOR BURNING CLAY, 

Any sort of clay will do for ashes, but that of a 
reddish color is accounted the best for that purpose. 

Dig your clay with a spade in spits, of the big- 
ness of ordinary bricks; dig two, three, eight, ten, 
or twenty loads of clay, more or less, as you please ; 
take small billets of wood, or faggots of brush, 





I wish to invite their atten- | 
tion to this article, which is by many thrown away | 


pile it up in the form of a pyramid or sugar loaf, 
three or four feet high, then take these spits of 
lclay, after they are dried in the sun, surround your 
pile of wood with them, laying them close to the 
wood, laying them one upon another, till you have 
nclosed the pile of wood, only leaving a hole on 
the side to putin the fire, and a hole on the top 
Ito make a draught; then surround again with spits 
\of clay from top to bottom, as before, and then 
‘again a third laying in the same order; then kin- 
|die your fire; when itis well got on fire, stop up 
ithe holes with clay; the innate heat will fire the 
}clay till it grow so bot that you may put on wet 
clay in great quantities; but you must mind not to 
| put on clay so fast or lay it so close as to put out 
‘your fire, for if you do so, you must begin all 
anew. Ifyou desire to burn so much clay as that 
\the heap grows so high that you cannot reach to 
lay it up, you may build a stage with boards, by 
'which you may advance to as great a height as 
jyou please. ‘he pile must be watched and tend- 
led night and day, till it is fully burnt. 

| "The author of the book out of which this receipt 
lis taken, very much commends clay ashes, and tells 
'what is a comfortable hearing, which is, that forty 
| bushels of these ashes 1s a full dressing for an acre 
| of Jand. 

| ‘The reader must take this upon trust; if true, it 
|will make well for Hartford, Wethersfield, and 
| those towns which abound in clay. 

| It may be tried with avery little cost. By 
| wet clay, above named, we are to understand clay 
‘in its natural moist state, as it is taken from the 
| pit. I suppose that to burn large quantities of 
clay at once in one pile, will be both cheaper and 
| better performed, than when burnt in smal! heaps. 
| — Ibid. 








From the Western Farmer. 


HOW CAN TOMATOES BE PRESERVED ? 

Mr Snow—Among the many valuable directions 
you have provided for your readers, I do not ob- 
serve any as tothe best mode of putting up and 
preserving ‘Tomatoes for winter’s use. This is a 
vegetable that, for both health and taste, has re- 
cently become quite a favorite dish here. So far 
as I know, very little care has been taken in this 
section to preserve them. Indeed, so little atten- 
tion has been given to their preservation, that many 
think they can have them no longer than during 
the season of their growth. They are easily rais- 
ed, produce abundantly, and, after a little use, all 
declare them to be a rich treat. ‘Their presence 
upon the table at any, or even with all meals of 
the day, is quite acceptable. 

A notice from you at this time, as to the best 
mode of putting them up for winter, would be of 
service to at least one of your readers. 

Yours, &c., Y. BT. 
Answer by the Editor. 
The Tomato has long been known and used for 





culinary purposes in many portions of Europe, ir 
France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and within a few 
years lias become a general favorite in this coun. 
try. 

Dr. Bennett, a medical professor in one of our 
colleges, considers it an invaluable article of diet. 
He ascribes to it high medical properties, and de- 
clares, 

“Ist. That it (the tomato) is one of the most 
powerful deobstruents of the Materia Medica, and 
that in all of those affections of the liver and other 
organs where calomel! is indicated, it is probably 
the most effective and Jeast harmful remedial agent 
known in the profession. 

“2d. That a chemical extract will be obtained 
from it, which will altogether supersede the use of 
calomel in the cure of disease. 

“3d. That he has successfully treated serious 
diarrhea with this article alone. 

“4th. ‘That when used as an article of diet, it is 
alrnost a sovereign remedy for dyspepsia or indi- 
gestion. 

“5th. That persons removing from the east or 
north to the suuth or west, should by all means 
make use of it as an aliment, as it would in that 
event save them from the danger attendant upon 
those violent bilious attacks to which almost all un- 
acclimated persons are liable. 

“Oth. That the citizens in ordinary should make 
use of it either raw, cooked, or in the form of a 
catsup, with their daily food, as it is the most 
healthy article in the Materia lmentaria.” 

Professor Rafinesque, of France, says: “It is 
everywhere deemed a very healthy vegetable, and 
an invaluable article of food.” 

Professor Dickens writes: “I think it 
wholesome than any other acid sauce.” 

Professor Dungleson says: “It may be looked 
upon as one of the most wholesome and valuable 
esculents that belong to the vegetable kingdom.” 

It is considered efficient in curing indigestion 
and diseases of the liver and lungs. A writer in 
the Farmer’s Register says, it has been tried by 
several persons, to his knowledge, with decided 
success. ‘hey were afflicted with chronic cough, 
the primary cause of which in one case was sup- 
posed to be diseased Jiver—in another, diseased 
lungs. It mitigates, and sometimes effectually 
checks, a fit of cough. It was used in a dry state, 
with a little sugar mixed with it, to render it more 
agreeable to the taste. The writer expresses a 
conviction, that if freely used in August and Sep- 
‘tember, it would prove a complete antidote to bil- 
ious fevers. 

Various are the methods which have been insti- 
tuted for preparing this erticle for diet, which adds 
to the variety of taste and renders it in some one 
of its forms, agreeable to every individual. We 
give the various recipes that have come under our 
observation : 

Daily use of the Tomato. Cut up with salt, vine- 
gar and pepper, as you do cucumbers, and eat away 
as fast as you can, 


more 


How to Stew Tomatoes. ‘Take your tomato from 
the vine, ripe ; slice up, put in the pot over the fire 
without water; stew them slow, and when done 
put in asmall lump of butter, and eat as you do 
apple sauce. If you choose, a little crumb of bread 
or pulverized crackers may be added. What you 
have left, put away ina jar for winter. 


Tomato Omelet. When stewed, beat up a half 
dozen new laid eggs, the yolk and white separate ; 
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when each are well beaten, mix them with the to- | 
inato—put them ina pan and beat them up; you | 
have a fine omelet. 

To Keep them the Year Round. Take them full | 
ripe, and scald in hot water, to facilitate the opera- 
tion of taking off the skin; when skinned, boil well 
in a little sugar and salt, but no water, and then 
spread in cakes about an eighth of an inch thick, 


inthe sun. ‘They will dry enough in three or four | 
days to pack awey in bags, which should hang in| 
a dry room. 

tow to Pickle Tomatoes. Pick them when they 
are ripe. Put them in layers ina jar, with garlicks, 
mustard seed, horse radish, spices, &c. as you like, 
filling up the jar; occasionally putting a little fine 
salt, proportionally to the quantity laid down, and 
which is intended to preserve the tomato. When | 
the jar is full, pour on the tomatoes cold cider vine- | 
gar (it must be pure) till all is covered, and then | 
cork up tight and set away for winter. 

To Make Tomato Preserves. Take them while! 
quite small and green—put them in cold clarified | 
syrup, with an orange cut in slices to every two | 
pounds of tomatoes. Simmer them over a slow } 
fire for two or three hours. ‘There should be equal 
weights of sugar and tomatoes. If very superior 
preserves are wanted, allow two fresh lemons to 
three pounds of tomatocs—pare thin the rind of the 
lemons, so as to get none of the white part; squeeze 
out the juice, mix the parings, juice and cold water 
sufficient to cover the tomatoes, and putin a few 
peach leaves and powdered ginger tied up in bags. 
Boil the whole gently for three fourths of an hour, 
take up the tomatoes, strain the liquor, and put 
with it a pound and a half of white sugar for each 
pound of tomatoes. Put in the tomatoes and boil 
them gently till the syrup appears to have entered 
them, Inthe course of a week, turn the syrup 
from them, heat it scalding hot, and turn it on to 
the tomatoes. Prepared in this way, they resem- 
ble West India sweetmeats. 








THE CELEBRATED COW « BLOSSOM.” 


‘l’o the Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet : 





Dear Sin—At your request, | send you a state- 
ment of my Durham cow Brossom, her milking, 
&c. Unfortunately, her calving so late as she has, | 
both last year and this, has thrown the trial into | 
warm weather, which is against hey, particularly in | 
the yield of butter, as, for want of a spring house, 
we have to keep our milk in acellar. You will | 
perceive there is a great gain over last year in the 
butter, more than the increase of milk would war- 
rant, which | consider mainly attributable to the | 


. i. ate 
trial being-made rather earlier in the season and | 


the weather cooler at the time: you may remember | 
I stated last year, that with cooler weather or a | 
spring house, I had no doubt there would have 
been several pounds more butter. 

Last year, one month from calving, Brossom 
gave for the week 247 1-2 quarts, being over 35 
quarts per day, which made 1:3 1-4 lbs. well-worked 
butter. This sumer, near two mouths after calv- 
ing, she gave in one week 253 1-2 quarts, being 
over 36 quarts per day, which yielded 17 1-4 Ibs. 
of superior butter, which was well worked before | 
weighing ; the milk, also, was never measured un- | 
til atter the froth settled. 


To satisfy myself as well as a number of m 


| 


doing her justice to give her a trial at that time: I 
had her milk measured on the 13th of July, (being 
the 4th month from calving,) and the yield was as 
follows :—Morning, 12 1-2 quarts—Noon, 11 1-2 do. 
Evening, Il do.—Total, 35 quarts. Which 
quantity I have not a doubt she would average for 





|a week, if the trial could be made earlier in the 
season; and if nothing occurs, | hope to prove it 
next year, as she will calve earlier in the spring. | 


During her trials, 1] never make any difference in 
her keep; she is ted as usual, and runs in the same 
pasture with the other cows. We 


were as unsuc- 


cessful as usual in attempting to get her dry last | 


winter, as she gave J( quarts per day up to calving. 
She had her first calf in April, 1838, and her sixth 


on the 12th of last April, (iaving twins twice,) and 


has never been dry during that time. 
Very respecttully, 


SAMUEL CANBY. 
Blossom’s Yield of Milk for One Week, 





1841. Morn'g. Noen. Even'g. Total. 
June 2d, 13 qts. 12 qts. 103 qts. 36 qts. | 
‘+ Ch was 12 « |) a, |? a 

4th, 31 6 121 + 104 «© 361 « 
Sth, 34 6 12 « 1” *- O64 

‘ 6th, 131 « 12 « 101 « 36 « 
‘ 7th, Wa « 12 « Oi + 2B. 
¢ €th, 133 « 2 « 2 *¢ 36 ¢ 
Total, 2531 ¢ 


Being on an average over 36 quarts per day. 
Woodside, Mug. 5, 1841. 


From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. . 

The importance of a rotation of crops is indeed 
a subject of vast moment. De Candolle, the cele - 
brated botanist, has discovered and verified by sat- 
isfactory experiment, that of the nutriment which 
all plants receive and digest, they exude an incon- 
sumable or innutritive portion by their roots, and 
that this excrementitious matter unfits or poisons 
the soil for a second crop of the same kind, until it 
is either consumed or neutralized by cultivation; 
this very matter, however, proving 
other and different kinds of plants. And from 
thence he argues that one crop of grain should not 
be succeeded by another of the same description 
—wheat after wheat, oats after oats, &c.; nor, 
reasoning from analogy, ought wheat to follow outs, 
as they are too nearly allied in their natures, and 
are supposed to feed on the same pabulum, both 


. | 
lalso coveting the same description of soil—that | 


which is cool and rather heavy. The fact above 


|stated fully accounts for the failure of the clover | 


crop, if sown often on the same land. The fibrous 


jare tap-rooted ; hence arises the incalculably pro- 
| fituble system of the turnip husbandry in England, | f three times a day; ina short time it was as 


‘by which they are enabled to raise crops of grain| Clear as any part of the udder. 
) ) : 

.| had cows’ teats so covered 

> | 


of the finest quality and in almost double quantity 
at the same time ent 
of the soil to an almost indefinite extent, to which 


carrying forward the improvem 


mm 


the quantity of stock of al! kinds, by introducing 


the different varieties of the roots, green crops for | 
x alka ; , . : | ‘ : ° , 
J | soiling, forming a link ina system by which the | soil to deteriorate; for, as it costs as much to cul- 


nutritious to | 


ight be added, the means of supporting double | 


It is a change of crops that we want—and by it 
I sincerely believe that we should be relieved from 
one half the evils which now assail us in the shape 
of blight, smut, rust, mildew, root-rot, studs, and a 


be 


dozen others, whose very names would then 
| forgotten—a healthy crop being oftentimes proof 
jagainst this host of pestilences; and such a crop 
| generally springs from a well-cultivated, unexhaust- 
ed soil, not, however, made rich by the immediate 


upplication of large quantities of rank manure ; 


for, valuable as these may be in forcing on green 
crops to be mown for hay or fodder, Iam convinced 
they are of great injury to the production of all 
| kinds of grain. J. SAUNDERS. 


HEN-HOUSES., 

| 'To the Editor of the New England Farmer : 
| $Sim—Will you, or some of your correspondents, 
| who have had experience and understand the sub- 
| ject, be so good as to give the public some infor- 
} mation through your valuable paper, as to the best 
| mode of constructing and arranging hen-houses and 
{their appurtenances, so that the fowls will lay free- 
ly, and prefer the place fitted for them to stolen 
SUBSCRIBER. 


nests + 


{We would be obliged to any one of our corres- 
pondents or friends who will answer the above in- 
| quiries.—!p. | 
} = _ 
POULTRY. 

When, says M. Bose, it is wished to have eggs 
during the cold season, even in the dead of win- 
ter, it is necessary to make the fowls roost oVer an 
oven, in a stable, ina shed where many cattle are 
kept, or to erect a stove in the fowl house on pur- 
pose. By such methods, the furmers of Auge have 
chickens fit for the table in the month of April, a 
| period when they are only beginning to be hatched 
}in the farms around Paris, although further to the 

south. It would be desirable that stoves in fowl 
| houses were more commonly known near great 





tows, where luxury gradges no expense for the 

| convenience of having fresh eggs. It is worthy of 
remark, that the Irish peasantry, whose poultry oc- 
cupy at night a corner of the cabin, along with the 
| cow, pig, and the family, frequently lay very early 
in consequence of the warmth of their night quar- 
‘ters; and there can be no doubt that this is the 
chief secret for having new laid eggs in winter, 
| paying at the same time due attention to protect 
| the hens from wet, and to have them young, or at 
‘least early in moulting.—From the’ Poultry Yard, 
i by Peter Roswell. 


CURE FOR WARTS ON COWS. 
Thad a cow that hada Jarge bunch of warts 
| grown under her udder, as large as the back of my 


{ 
| 


| rooted plants always succeed best after those that | band, and it kept increasing. I made a strong de- 


| coction of alum and water, and washed the part two 
| 


have 
it was 


I likewise 
with warts that 

| difficult to milk them; by applying the above de- 
coction to the teats after milking morning and night, 
the warts svon dispersed.—English paper. 

It should be a fixed principle, never to suffer the 


friends, I had intended to try her for a week in the | farmer is enabled to pay in rent, tithe, and taxes, a|tivate a soil producing only half a cropasa full 


4th month from calving, but the intense he: 


found absolutely insupportable. 


' it and |sum which in almost every other country. would be | one, it is perfectly clear that it is the interest of 
drought coming on, I considered it would not be | 


| the cultivator to kecp his land always in good heart. 
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A SUGAR-PLUM 
FOR THOSE WHO ESCHEW PBOOK-FARMING. 


Whenever large masses of virtuous and respectable 
men cherish an opinion upon any subject, and allow it 
tu influence their conduct, one may always find some 
plausible reason for their course—Many worthy far- 
mers—men of clear heads and sound practical wisdom— 
are disposed to sneer atthe idea that it is useful for 
them to spend their money in purchasing, or their lime 
in reading, such matter as fills up the pages of most agri- 


cultural publications. —Now, gentlemen, taste the plum 


Every agricattural newspaper contains much advice | 


which if followed would undoubtedly lead you into ru- 
nous experiments 
only a coating over something else. 
bitter pill? ‘Taste and see. 

You, farmers, have some brains—some common sense, 


some discretion; ‘and the editors knowing this, trust 


What else? A 


that you will judge for yoursel ves—that each one of you | 


will judge what is applicable to his owa sod and cir- 


cumstances. The advice, much of it at least, is given 


not for universal application, but to be used only under’ 


its appropriate circumstances. Mach that does good to 
the man who tills pine plains, is unsuited to him who 


works upon clay soils. Many things which we would 


have the affluent try, the needy must not yet attempt — | 


We prepare dishes fornany different palates, and when 
the food does not suit your palate, remember that some 
one else may like it. 

Plainly, the substance of the whole matter lies here : 
we must admit into our columns the facts and opinions 


furnished by many different intelligent and observing | 
cultivators. ‘They furnish statements and advice widely 


varied and often contradictory. But the statements of 
ove may be useful to him who lives on the Green Moun- 
tains— while the very different communications of anoth- 
er, may be valuable to the cultivators down the Cape. 
We strive to collect something suited to every soil, crop, 
and condition—and all that we expect from our readers 
is, that they will gather up hints from what they read, 
and when a favorable opportunity presents, use the hints 
in connexion with their own operations. And we affirm 
distinctly our belief that there is not one among the 
many agricultural papers of the land, which if faithfully 
looked over, would not furnish any farmer whatever 
with information that he could make more money out 
of than the paper costs —You may very reasonably 
laugh at the man who attempts to farm strictly by book. 
But books may help a man to some new and valuable 
thoughts and suggestions, which he will find it for his 
advantage to regard. Whoever takes hints and by them 
improves even a little upon his old plans and operations, 
that man makes all the use of our productions which we 
desire that he should. Such book-farming is not very 
ridiculous; or if it is, then let ridicule come.—Now for 
the pill. ‘That man who thinks that nothing contained 
in books can make him a better farmer, deserves to be 
laughed at for his consummate self-sufficiency. 





A FLOOD OF LIGHT. 
{f the tillers of the earth around our city shall be long 
unenlightened, upon any matters relating to their call- 
ing, it will not be owing to the paucity of agricultural 


So much sugar—but the sugar is 


jeach going out every Saturday with its instructions up- | by dint of hard riding, we brought ourself “ in at the 
jon husbandry. We have already mentioned that Mr | death’’—or, in other words, we were at the dinner in 
Cole, recently editor of the former, will soon commence ! Concert Hall, on Friday, where the tables were richly 
'a monthly, and report says that Mr Buckminster, who | loaded, not merely with an abundance of meats and 
has edited the Cultivator, will shortly start a new publi- | their accompaniments, but with the finest fruits of every 
cation. With five papers devoted mainly to agriculture, kind. While the palate and the eye were feasting upon 
‘there should be mueh instruction given and much good | pleasure, the mind was not left urfed, for sentiments 
accomplished, and off-hand speeches, appropriate and spirited, were 
Competition—generous and honorable competition— | furnished in profusion—One thing was wanting :—we 
is an unquestionable good ~The multiplication of works | mean that the Fatr-est of earth’s ornaments might have 
devoted to the same objects, renders the conductors of | appropriately graced the tables spread in honor of the 
each more industrious and more careful to make their | fruits ar owers—o , i . 
publication worthy of public favor. It must be presum- ra cy y ete is cae aue hands een 
ed that the community will be benefited by every new | joys — , wats 
work devoted to a good object; and we know not that Ce iwieee Poeun _ wor 
the papers already issued are likely to be at all the less 
well supported in consequence of the establishment of 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Pes 4 Our columns have long been the organ through which 
the reports of this Society have been made public. We 

THE <D MECHANICS’ EX T . Se 
; HE THIRD MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION | are well aware that some of our readers find the weekly 
Was had in Faneuil and Quincy Halls during the | reports all Greek to them—unintelligible or useless — 
ast week, and will be continued into the present one | Such farmers as are paying no particular attention to 
| as far as is necdful to gratify those who wish to see this | fruits, will of course prefer that the space filled by the 
extensive and rich {collection of the productions of art/ names of apples, peaches, plums, and the like, should 


| others, 





and science, skill and taste. be devoted to matter from which they could derive in- 

The profusion in the halls is so great, that more time | struction. On the other hand, these reports, to those 
than we have been able to command, was needed to) who study them, make known the best varieties of 
notice particular objects with any minuteness. The in- | fruits and their most successful cultivators. Instruction 
| genuity and skill of man as there manifested, fill the} is, more or less directly, obtained from this Society, 
soul with sentiments of wonder. Well may the me-| which benefits the inhabitants of remote towns and _yil- 
chanics of our neighborhood unblushingly call attention | Jages. Better fruits are found scattered widely through 
| to the works of their hands. New England, in consequence of the labors of these aswo- 

We shill not describe any department excepting our ciated horticulturists, Aod when their good influences 
most appropriate one ; and even there we shall say only | are remembered, we trust that noone will wish us to 
a word —The forks, shovels, &c. were of beautiful | deny them the privilege they have long enjoyed, of re- 
| workmanship; the seed-sowers were numerous and of | cording the results of their labors and examinations in 
exceedingly various construction. But the principal | our pages. Though we design to make this an agricul- 
show in our eye was the plows by Prouty & Mears and | tural rather than a horticuliural paper, yet the two have 
by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. No other manufacturer | Such connection, that neither can be fully discussed 
‘exhibited any, and of course these are the only ones | without embracing much that pertains to the other. On 
|thatcome into competition; and on such an occasion | every farm there is, or should be, a garden and an orch- 
| all that can be well regarded by judges is the skill mani- ard; and if so, the farmer needs some horticultural in- 
fested in the mechanism—the finish of the implement; | formation. It it be practical, we hope, in a few weeks, 
for we presume that no one would set any high value | to make arrangements which shall bring in more in- 
upon his own opinion of the work which this imple- | struction upon fruits, and less of the dry statistics. 
ment would perform, unless he had an opportunity to | » itt 7 
see it in operation. The implements exhibited by each THE CATTLE SHOW 
| of the above named firms, were of beautiful workman. | Of the Worcester County Agricultural Society will 
| ship, and so nearly alike that we are not mechanic |take place at Worcester on the 13th of October. 
enough to say which is the superior. The plows by | 
| Prouty & Mears are apparently precisely like those | 
they exhibited at Worcester last autumn ; but those of | hn came 6 . ’ : 

y account. Its inventor was God. By it, na- 


the other company are, as we think, of a somewhat dif- a iti k 
‘ 4 | 1 @ i 
ferent model from those put in by them for trial at that venta tincage praat inde — It is the bond 
is an art inore con- 


‘ | of union that unites all soci 
|time. Judging merely from the appearance of the . Ahiiesgs 5 
| ducive to health, and more intimately allied’ with reli- 
gion and moyality than any other. Jt is important then 


| plows, we should expect better work and a truer run) 
| that it should be well understood. Inquiries into its 


| from those now exhibited, than from the ones tried at 
| Worcester. The mould-board is longer than we notice | principles will disclose vast riches for the mind to de- 
| on any other cast iron plow, and this, though it may |}; 


| slightly increase the friction, is yet desirable for use in | 





Extract.—Agriculture is the oldest art of which we 


ght in, and vast resources for physical happiness. As 
nothing comes by chance, as there is a cause, a law for 
| many soils, every thing that occursin the universe, the inquiring 
| cultivator of the soil may trace those laws, and ascertain 
| ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHU- | correctly the theory of nature in the production and 

SETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | reproduction of plante; and when he prosecutes these 


Report tells us that the display of fruits and flowers at | interesting inquiries, he will be making himself a scien- 





| the exhibition of this Society last week, excited the ad-| tific, or natural farmer, and enabling himself by the 
miration of all beholders. ‘The beauty and richness of | knowledge thus gained, to greatly increase the products 


| the show, have been the constant themes of conversa- | Of his lands. Every man should certainly be thorough- 
‘tion.—Necessary avocations abroad from the city, de-|!y acquainted with the fundamental principles of his 


| prived us of the pleasure of visiting the Society’s rooms | OW® business ; and if this were the case with our far- 


papers. In addition to our own weekly, there have | while decorated with the fairest gifts of Flora and en- | mers generally, how much of their land now sterile and 


been for years the Yankee Farmer and the Cultivato 


| 


riched by the most delicious bounties of Pomona ;—but , unproductive, would be prolific in fertility, 





ar 
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WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, @4 bushel, very little in market. 
Red Top, 50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—South- 
ern, 10 c. Flax Seed, $1 37 to! 59 bu. Lucerne, 25 c. 
per lb. 

FLOUR. The sales this week have been very limited, 
and prices have declined 37 1-2c. per barrel since our last 
report. The supplies have heen moderate until! to day, when 
the arrivals have been considerable. Moderate sales Gene- 
see, common brands, $6 62; Fancy 675. The large receiv- 
ers of Genesee evince no anxiety to sell, and are storing rath- 
er than submit to lowerrates. Southern is dull. The only 
trausactions are 500 bbls. Philadelphia, at $6 60, 90 days; 
300 do Georgetown, 6 62,4 mos. ‘I'he best brands of the 
Jatter are held at higher rates. 250 bbls. Baltimore City 
Mills, Wierman brand, $7, 4 mos, cr. 


GRAIN.—Baltimore Howard Street 86 75—Genesee $6- | 
62 to 6 75—Ohio $6 75—Indian Meal 83 50. Corn—North- | 
ern, bushel 78—-Round Yellow 76—Southern Flat Yel- 
75-—-White do 72. — Rye—Northern 73 to 80—Oats—South- 
ern 47 to 52—Northern 52to 54. ¢ 

PROVISIONS. The transactions in Beefand Pork have 
been extremely limited, and prices being altogether unsettled, | 
quotations are in a great measure nominal. For Lard, | 
there is rather an improved demand, with sales of several 
hundred kegs at 7 1-2, and 1000 do in superior order, for 
Cuba market, at Sc per Ih. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. bbl. nominal — do Navy—$9 00— 
No. 1 $7 00a7 50—Pork—Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13a 14 
—do Clear $12 50 a 13 00—do Mess $10 a 11 00—do. | 
Prime $8 50 a 9 09—do Mess from other States $10 a 11 00— | 
do Prime do do $8 00 a 9 00—Clear do do $12 50a 13 00] 
—Butter, shipping 6c, a 12c.—do store, uninspected 10 a 
14—do dairy 15 a 15—Lard, No 1, Boston ins. 7 a 8—do 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Hams, Boston, 7 1-2 a8 1-2 
—do Southern and Western, 5 a 7—Cheese, Shipping and 
4 meal, 4 a 6—do new milk, § a7 

HAY, per ton, $18 to 20—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16. 

CHEESE--Old 11 ¢.--New 8. 

EGGS, {4a 16. 


WOOL—There has been a fair demand forall descriptions, 
and sa‘es to some extent have been made at prices corres- 
pondiag with the range of our quotations. The stock of pul- 
led wool is considerably diminished, while that of fleece has 
rather increased, but the supply of either description is not 
so large. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 48 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 45 a 47--Do 3-4do042 a 44—Do. 1-2do 
38a 40—1-4 and common do 33 a 36—Spanish sheep, RF 
and S—a-— Smyrna Sheep, washed, 20 a 23--Do. un- 
washed, 10 a 14—-Bengasi do 8 a 10--Saxony, clean,— a — 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10--do do picked,— a — Snu- 
pertine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 43-—No. 1 do. do. do. 37 
a 40—No. 2 do do do 26a 30- No. 3 do do do 18 a 20, 


, 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Sept. 27, 
Reported forthe New England Fariner, 


At Market 525 Beef Cattle, 450 Stores, 3,550 Sheep 
and 940 Swine. 


Prices.— Beef Cattle.—Sale quick, and last week's 
prices fully sustained, viz:—First quality, $5 50 a 6 00. 
Second quality, $5 00 a 525. Third quality $3 50 a 
450. 

Stores.—Former prices fully sustained. Two year old 
$8213. Three year old, $14 a 22. 

Sheep.—Lots were sold from $1 12, to $2 33. 


Swine. —Lots to peddle, from 3to 3 1-4 for sows, and 
4 to4 1-4 for barrows. At retail, 4 to 5. 


1341. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mags. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending Sept. 26. 


Sept. 1841. | 5,A.M. | 12,M. | 7,P.M. | Wind. 














Monday, Si eis 1 ee ae 
Tuesday, 21 | 55 70 61 S. E. 
Wednesday, 22 55 67 | 59 | . 
Thursday, 23| 59 73 66 E. 
Friday, 24 62 70 6. | z. 
Saturday, 25 69 77 57 FE. 
Sunday, 26 54 69 63 | Ww. 
GRINDSTONES. 





An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 


constantly on hand and for sale by AMMI C. LOMBAKD| 


& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. 


isly. Nov. 17. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCLETY, 
NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, will be beld at the Rooms, No. 23 Tremont Row, 
on SATURDAY next, the 2d of October, at 11 o’clock, A. 
M. for the choice of Ofiicers for the year ensuing, viz. a 
President, four Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Correspond- 
ing Secretary, a Recording Secretary, Professors of Botany 
and Vegetable Physiology, Entomology, and Horticultural 
Chemistry, an Executive Committee, and Standing Com- 
mittees on Fruits, Flowers. Products of Kitchen Garden, 
Synonyms of Fruits, Library, and Finance 

Sept. 29, 1841. E. M. RICHARDS, Rec. See. 

WANTED, 

In adesirable situation near New York, a trusty man 
who understands gardening, to take charge of a country 
place of small extent.—A married man would be preferred. 
Undoubted references would be expected. Apply to 3. G. 
WARD& CO. 92 State st., corner Merchants’ Row 

Sept. 29 lw* 





STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES! 


The subscriber would offer to the public, the present | 


season, his Selected Collection, consisting of seven varietics ; 
they are such as have stood the test of a fuir trial for 
seven years, and all grown by the subscriber. 

Warren's Seeding Methven, a new and valuable kind, a 
free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit measuring 5 t-2 
inches have been exhibited the present season. This va- 


APPLE PARERS, 


Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply ot 
Stanley's Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken offat any 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. H 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
Dis & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 


Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| PRINCE’S NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 
The New Catalogues are now ready for dis- 


tribution gratis to all who apply, post paid, per 
mail. They comprise an immense assortment 
of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrabbery, 
; and Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, and Dahlias, 
Green House Plants, Garden Seeds, &c., all of which are 
now at much reduced prices. 
Orders, per mail, to WM. R. PRINCE, Flushing, will re- 
ceive prompt attention, dleow Sept. § 


e od ; 
SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the me 
| of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents, For sale by 
| J. BRECK §& CO., No 51 and 62 North Market St. 

Sept l. 


| GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 


riety can be warranted to be one of the finest varieties grown, | 


and will produce as fine fruit and as large quantity, with 
the same cultivation, as any other ever offered. The price 
of this Seedling is 85 00 per hundred plants 

Methven Castle.— Fruit extremely large, high flavored 
and showy ; piers of this fruit have heen shown this 
season six inches in circumferance. Price three dollars per 
hundred plants. 

Keen’s Seedling. — A very superior variety, fruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored 
Price three dollars per huudred. 


Royal Scarlet.—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very | 
: j 


free bearer, and very hardy. Price two dollars. 

Hautbois.—Fruit larger than English Wood, exceedingly 
numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries to the plant.— 
Price two dollars. 


Early Virginia —This is known to be the earliest and 
best fruit for market, a free bearer and very hardy. Price 
two dollars c / 

English Wood—Fruit well known for years. 
dollar. 

Every plant sent from this garden will he warranted to b> 
free from mixtures, and shall also be young and healthy, 
worth the price paid for them. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, inclosing the amount 
for the order, or with a good reference, shall be promptly al- 
tended to, and the plants forwarded agreeably to directions. 
Orders can also be left in the subscriber’s box, at JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO’S Seed Warehouse 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 


Price one 


Aug. 11. eopisim 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 


CUTTER. 






Sanity 
= NNN 





This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots The 


great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 


into slices, which makes it almust impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is most 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cat with ease from 
one to two bushels of roots per minute. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. 1 


Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 





| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
| tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
| ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
| Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
| inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
| peculiarities of the machine are ; 
| 1, So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
| to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy 2s sufficient 
| to work it efficiently. 
| 2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bash- 
'els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has heen claimed 
| by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 


| 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
j cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 
4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
| together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
| complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


ORIENTAL POPPY. 


The best time for planting this magnificent Perennial, is 
the present time. For sale at 50 cents per root. Also, Pao- 
ny Whitljeit, Humei, Rosea, Albicans, Tenufolia. Hybrida, 
Tartarica, &c., from 50 cenis to $1 00 per root. 

} For sale by JOSEPH BRECK, & CO., No. 51 and 62 
| North Market Street. Sept. 1 


BULBOUS ROUTS. 
The subscribers offers for sale a great variety of Paonies, 
| Liliys, Crown Imperials, and other Bulbous and fibrous 
j rooted plants which are most successfully planted in August. 
| Also, Hyacioths, Tulips, Narcissus, and Bulbous roots of 
| every description. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
|; Aug. Il. 
EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CU. 
Pure Sperm VII. 

No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fal] Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the beat quality and to burn without 
| crusting. 

Vil Canisters of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. 


—— 





——$—$—$ —$ $$ $$ -_—— - —— 


isly 
L’ETANG LIME. 

Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
| find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
| L’Etang Lime, said to be superior for that Reppoes to any 
| other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DAVIS, 
| over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 

| Sept. 8. 3m 


} 
| 
} 
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sU4 SEPT. 29, 1841. 
MISCELLANEOUS. THE HOME OF THE POOR. 
a There is much truth as wel] as deep feeling, in 
SHINGLING A HOUSE. \the following paragraph, which we extract from 
The now “reformed farmer” had fallen almost 


asleep, it being nearly midnight, when he heard 
the landlord’s wife say 
“| wish that man would go home, if he’s got 


iv 


one to go to.” 

“Tush, bush!” says the landlord, “he’il call for 
something else directly.” 

“[ wish he would make haste abont it then, for 
it’s time every honest person was in bed,” said the 
wife, 

“ fe’s taking the shingles off Ais house, and 
putting them ou ours,” said the landlord, 


At this James began to come to his right senses, ' 


and commenced rubbing his eyes and stretching 
himself as if just awoke, saying, “I believe [’ll go.” 

*Pon’t be ina hurry, James,” 
lord, 

* ( yes, | must go,” says James, “ good night,” 
and off he sterted. 

After an absence of some time the landlord met 
and accosted him— 

“Halloa, Jim, why haint you been down to see 
us?” 

“Why,” says James, “I had been taking shin- 
gles off my. house, and it began to leak ; so I thought 
it was tinfe to stop the leak, and I have done it.” 

The tavern keeper was astonished, went home to 
tell his wife all about it, and James ever since has 
left rum alone, and attended to his own business, 
He is now a happy man, and his wife and children 
are happier than ever.— Selected, 


said the 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The following beautiful extract is taken from | 


the New England Weekly Review: 

“War may stride over the land with the crush- 
ing step of a giant; pestilence may steal over it 
like an invisible curse, reaching its victims silently 
and unseen, unpeopling here a village and there a 
city, until every dwelling is a sepulchre; famine 
may brood over it with a long and weary visitation, 
until the sky itself is brazen, and the beautiful 
greenness gives place to the parched desert—a 
wide waste of unproductive desolation :—but these 
are only physical evils. The wild flowers will 
bloom in peace on the field of battle, and above 
the crushed skeleton ; the destroying angel of the 
pestilence will retire when the errand is done, and 
the nation will again breathe freely, and the bar- 
renness of famine will cease at last; the cloud 
will be prodigal of its hoarded rain, and the wilder- 
ness wil] blossom. But for moral desolation there 
is no reviving spring. Let the moral and republi- 
can principles of our country be abandoned—our 
representatives bow in unconditional obsequious.- 
ness to individual dictation—let impudence, and 
intrigue, and corruption, triumph over honesty and 
intellect, and our liberties and strength will depar 
forever. Of these there can be no resuscitation. 
The “abomination of desolation” will be fixed and 
perpetual—and as the mighty fabric of our glory 
totters into ruins, the nations of the earth will 
mock at us in our overthrow, like the powers of 
darkness, when the throned one of Babylon became 
even as themselves, andthe “ glory of the Chaldees” 
had gone down forever.” 





If you would be remembered with gratitade by 


posterity, transplant a few trees each year ebout 
your dwelling. 


Jand- | 


Dickens’s latest production : 
| «Oh! if those who rule the destinies of nations 
| would bat remember this,—if they would but think 

how hard it is for the very poor to have engendered 

in their hearts that love of home froin which all do- 
‘mestic virtues spring, when they live in dense and 
squalid masses, where social decency is lost, or 
rather never found—if they would but turn aside 
from the wide thoroughfares and great houses, and 
' strive to improve the wretched dwellings in byways, 
where only poverty may walk—many low roofs 
would point more truly to the sky, than the loftiest 
steeple that now rears proudly up from the midst 
of guilt, and crime, and horrible disease, to mock 
them by its contrary. In hollow voices from work- 
house, hospital, and jail, this truth is preached from 
‘day to day, and has been proclaimed for years. It 
‘is no light matter—no outcry from the working 
| vulgar, no mere question of the people’s health and 
‘comforts that may be whistled down on Wednesday 
| nights. In love of home, the love of country has 
| its rise ; and who are truer patriots, or the best in 
‘time of need—those who venerate the land, owning 
its wood, and stream, and earth, and all that they 
| produce, or those who love their country, boasting 
| not a foot of ground in all its wide domain 7” 
| . _— -—— 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
| The Proprietors of the New [England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
i cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found m the United 





States. Part of which are the following: 


1000 Howard’s Patent Cast| 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 


' - ? 
Iron Pleuchs 150 mimon do. 








| 

| 300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 

| 200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 

| 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.} 300 “ atent Snaiths. 

i §0 Willis? do. do. 200 “* Common do, 

| 100 Common. do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 

; 100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 

{ Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 

| 50 Common do do. |} 300 “ Hay do. 

| 9.40 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains, 

| 60 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do, 

| 50 Common do. do. 100 Drait do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 

| 200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 

100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 

11500 Doz. Seythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles, 


March 17. 





TY UP CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 560 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced hy E. H. Dery, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of -securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te he the safest and most convenient mode 
| of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For saie by J. BRECK & CO.,, No. 52 North Market st. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
Just. received by Packet Coromanda, 





| 40 fair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
|} goo 's Truck and leading Chains. 
200 © Dyatt Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 


No. 52 North Market st. 


April 21 





GURINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
inent on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
| sal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way, 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 
North Macket Boston, July 14 








ground in the best possible manner. 











Osa > —_ = 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould bear 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
The length of the 
mould board has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

* Should our opimon be asked as to which of the Plouyhs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard or rociy, 
REGIN WITH Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 jbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howari’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secwies 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plovgh, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3i0 50, and with cutter 31, with wheeland eutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The ahove Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stnie, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
FENCE CHAINS 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


-_ 





LACTOMETERS. 





























Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 52, North. Market st., a few sets of Lac- 
tometers, for testing the quality of milk. 

June 23 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

NEW TURNIP SEED. 

Just received and for sate at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket street, 

500 Ibs. TURNIP SEED, of the growth of 1841. 
July 14. JOS. BRECK & CO. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 

The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be Re 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 


subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 





TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 


- =e 


